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' • ABSTRACT ■ ' 

* 

• . * ■' SURVIVAL OF THE EXTElfDED FAl-HLY IN URBAlf LIFE: - ** 

THE 14EXICAi^ Al-IERICM CASE 
♦ • • » 

In a study extended famllisa. aisong l-iexican Americans and Anglo 

Amei^ioans in threl Southern California cities , the Itexican Americans 

have more kin in town, more frequent interaction yith nearljjr relatives, 

and Eiore exchange of mutual^ aid with kin. There is no indication that^ 

♦ • 

the traditional Mexican American extended family breaks down .with 

V 

urhanization, accultiiration, or socioeconomic mobility. It is - 
suggested that discrisiinaxion by the Anglo* majority reinforces kin 
ties among Mexican Americans. 



In the first half of this century', RobeH RedfielB, Talcott Parsons " 

and,R«1ph Linton, imong others, argued that urbanization is accompanied *-'' « f 

• , • ' » *- 

by a decline in thp integration of the extended kin group. Since the early * 

1950^s, however, evidence* has accumulated indicating n6 simple, connection 

betv/een urbanization and the "isolated" nuclear ''family. Despite the growing 

weight of evidence, authors writing about hjexican Americans more often than 

not' suggest that while the "traditional" Mexican American extended family 

is a strong functional kin group, -this pattern is breaking down with 

urbanization. Moore, for example, concludes that."famnflm seems to be 

declining, in the big cities of the Southwest" (1970:118). Penalosa concurs decia^ng 

"In urban areas of southern California at least, the traditional extended ; 

family group^ Including siblings and their children is no longer found- to 

any Significant extent". FiifllHy, in the most. recent vork on tKe Mexican 

American family to .date-, Alvire^ and Bean state that while "vestiges of ' ' 

the piore traditional Me/ican American family lijiger on, especially in rural 

^ **»'* * • 

areas and • in "th^ more isolated barrios ," for' the most pact "family patterns 

among Mexidafi 'Americans have, been ioyolved in process^ of change related 

to generation, class ^iffer,ences,'and increasing urbanization" (1976:290-291).^ 

' ' Other authors suggest that regardless of the ch'apge occurring in urban ^ 

Mexican American families, the kin group continues to be important and in 

'. * ' ♦ 

ar?y event is much more^ integrated" than that of Anglo Americans. For examplfe 

Hadsen finds that thfe Mexican. American' extended family in South Texas is 

."slowly breaking down" with sot ioeconpmic mobility and acculturation but 

"Regardless of^ass affiliation or ^degree of anglicizfilion, the ties of -the. 

Utin .family are far stronger thati those of the Anglo family" (1964:46). 



Obvious in many of th6 preceding statements about change in the 

Mexican American kin^roup is the tendency for authors to <?ite accjjlturation 

♦ • 

in 'addition to urbanism as a cause of familial dissolution. In their book, 

♦ • 

The Mexican- American People , Grebler, Moore, anti Guzman perhaps best stim up . • 

this position: "To judge from the limited data oh living arrangements and 

visiting patterns,, then, relation^ips v/ithin the extended kinship group' 

among Mexican Americans have declirved in Importance v/ith increa^d urbani- 

zation, acculturation, and contact with the dominant system" (T970:354). 

Like the relationship between* kinship and urbanization, however, accultur- 
♦ • * . » 

a^ion ^nd family structure have no simple unidirectional assoc-iajyonl Jn 

factj Gordon (1964) and more recently Kramer (1970') argue* that while after 

one or tv/o generations ethrlic groups in the United States tend to readily 

adopt the majority's cultural patterns such as the-EngW^sh language, American 

dress, American music and recreational pastimes, the American values and ^ 

sense of a conmon past and so on, they, remain separate social groups with 

distinctive ethrfically-enclosed primary group relations. Thus^ even wiih 

socioeconomic mobility and change of residence, the second and third 

.generations may remain in v/hat has been called the "gflded ghetto." 

Despite contact with Anglos in the schools, the v/orkplace, neighborhoods, 

=^ * •*'* 

and places of mass* recreat4on, ethnic minority individuals may have no intimate 

. • " \ 

knowledge about or^ relationships with Anglos. For- exanple,^ Alvirez ajj^ 

Bean (1976) found th^ vast majority of Mexican Americans in the^r survey 

sample have only friends of Mexican descent regardless of the respondent's 

class or acculturation status. Prejudice and discrimination by the dominant 
<* • 

society, of course, are overwhelming reasohs for the restriction of primary 
^relations v/ithin the ethnic group but it is probably also the result of the 



desire to ^hare certain feelings of ethnic pride with others of simiTar ^ 
background and the mpre vague, but nevertheless real, feeling af being . 

\ • a- • „ 

"more comfortable" with jnembers. of one's own group- Given, this^itu^ition, 

ethnic family relationships continue t-o offer ccpfort and^support an^ take 

on renewed meaning regardless of acculturation, social mobility, or the 

adaptation to city life. - . ' . . 

Turning to. the evidence in the literature, I will not revi^ iif depth 

the conmonl^ recognized characteristics of the Mexican Amer:^can kin group. 

But in sum, what is generally referred to as the "traditional" Mexican 

* 

American extended family is, specifically, a localized kin group consisting 
of a numter of related housenolds ^hose members Interact together frequently 
and 'exchange mutual aid . .While previous research has established the ^ . 
utility of- this construct, the type of data collected severely hampers sub- 
sequent, evaluation and corparison. .Few studies -hav^ operational i zed measures 
pf interaction or exchange or for tliat matter present more than one or tvio 
Samples of a real kijr network. Without this infannation it is hazardous 
Vo discuss the "change" occuring in Mexican American family structure — - 
first, an empirical baseline ^is n'eeded. Furth enaDliQ, most of the research 
In the past has Attempted to portray the "typical" F-iexican flriieni can* family 
v/hich., as AUirez and Bean point out, igho/es emerging segments of the 
.population and risks perpetuating ethnic ster^eotypes. .Finally, despite the 
niane-rous implicit and explicit comparisons of Anglo and Mexican American' 
family* ties, no existing study provides empirical data on the subject- 
- ' » The results of recent research will be, presented ttfere to establish an 
accurate -description of Mexican American ex^nded family structure in three 
Southern California towns, to assess the extent to which It fits the. 



"traditjonal" .Me)ti<:an -American famijjf, and to compare Mexican American family 

■ , i ♦ . 

Structure with that of^Anglo Americans. In addition, the effects of 

urbanization, acafcltttrationT and socToecondmic- status on exteoied family 

... ' • * • ^ 

structure among Mexican Americans will be explored. 

The conwunities chosen as a setttng for research are situated in 
southern^aliforrlia, the state with the largest Spanish-speaking/Spanish- 
surname population in the United States. The Spanish-speaking popiilatidn* 
ih California is prims^rily urban dwelling and is concentrated within 13 
metropolitan areas, tvio of v/bich cover the three towns selected for study*: 
Santa Barbara, Santa Paula, ^<and Oxnard* Santa Paula has 18,^000 i?eepTe and 
is an agriculturaLl town., Santa Barbara and Oxnard are. both metropolitan 
ci ties 'With over 70,000 people.^ 

Ifrterviews with a stratified nandom "sanple of Mexican Americans in 9 
census tracts were conducted in the spring and summer of 77^*of those 

¥ 

contacted accepted t^e. interview giving a total of 666 respondents* A • • 
survey of Anglo Americans was' conducted in the^spriog of* 1976* In^^ random 
selection from the same 'nine census tracts, 55% of those contacted ^gV^eed 
to be interviewed for a total of 340 White Anglo^ Ameficans'* ^ 

' ' ' ( I . * 
Description. of the Samples - * j * ' - * , ^ \ ' • 

The^two ethnic group saimples are fairly similar in age^sex and marital 

status.\Most respondents are middle aged, female and m^^jT'iried^ Residential/ 

' • ' * * * \ \ ' ' / 

stability, however, is*much more fharacterfs tic o.f the l^ix-fcan/Ameri cans 

than the Anglos. The Targe majority of the Mexican *Ameri can heads of house- 

hold have blue collar jobs mostly semi-sS:^ed uhskilled occupations, , ' 

and they have an average of nine years 6f edtncgnHoh. The majority of Anglos, 

.on the other hand, are White collar workers: V'l^h one or more years pf college. 



It is also important to note the variation within th^ Mexican American 
sample'*'itS6lf . Forty percent of. the sample is first generation (born in ^ 
Mexico); .35% is second generation, and 19% is third generation. The irmi- , 

^ t 

grants generally have only an elementary education, speak mainly Spanish, 
and fdentify as ,4 "Mexican." Second genelration respondents are likely tb 
have ten years of schooling, to spe&k English and probably also Spanish,^ and 
^to identify as ^Mexican America" or "Mexican." Lastly, ^third generation 
respondents have cin average of eleven years of^educati on, speak mainly' 
English,' and tend to jdentify as something other than "Mexican," such as 
"Mexican American," "American of Mexican descent," ory^hicano." Wiijle 
most of the first generation heads 4)f household are, i^ the lowest occupational 
categories, many in the second and third generations^ hold skilled manual labor' 
jobs. or white collar positi6ns. /In sum, the immigrants from Mexico differ 
both culturally and sodoeconomicaVly from the native-born second and third 
generations; ^ 

^ • 

^ Wj^h regard to the extended family, all three generations of Mexican 
Americans are much more likely to hava relatives in town than are Anglos. 
They are also related to larger numbers of households in town. In compariYig 
the three generations in Table clear, hov/ever, that the first 

generation Mexicans have fewer k^n in town than either of the native-born 

segments. Tfi^v^irst generation, responderjts obvtoijsly wus^t leave many of • 

* » - • * 

tffeir relatives in Mexico, but a 'localizecj kin group is apparently reestablished 

in this country through subseiquent generational geographic stability. Mexican 

^ericans visi^'more frequently y/ith their relatives in towa and they also 

visit with larger rtumbers of nearby kin than Anglos as can be seen in Table 2. 

; . ^ ' \ 

Almost 40% of the T-lexican Americans visit more thin two related households ^ 

\ * * ' 4 

a week' compared to 14% of the Anglos^ ^ - ^ * . 



0 
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. ' Botf Anglos and Mexican Americans engage in mutual aid with their kin • 

in tovm but there are signifijcant, differences between', the two groups regaKin^ 

'specific types of mutua-l aid-. Respondents wi th 'relatives .ijt town were asked 

- . - ' " * • ' . . / 

whether seven types of help had been given to o^r received from nearby kin in - 

♦ , . • * 

the last ye^r. A signiticaiitl greater number of Mexican Americans than 
lilies report gi^?ing five .of* the types of aid to" relatives ar^d receiving four 
of the ppes of . • * • - ' ' 

l/ order to evaluate family structure as a whole, we-«»n combine a. 
number af, the indicators just discus'sed, iiito a single scale depicted in 
Tayie 3. Clearly, the Anglos are massed at the lower end of the scale, 
the majority he'yng totally without kin in town. .Those Anglos with relatives 
are integrated^^h them to some extent but only^on^^.one hundred has a ^ 
highly integrated loc^l extended family. On the other hand, more than one 
in seven -insriigrant Mexicans has a highly integrated kin group.' TbV native- 
born Mexican Americans fall at the upper end of the scale, where about 80% . 

have either mid ok high kin integration.. . ' ■ 

♦ ■ ' • * 

• It is possible that the differences in fextended familism are due" to 

# . * " . . ' 
reasons other than ethnicity, such as social class and geographic mobil.ity. 

Since the Anglos are^ mainly White collar and geographically mobile,^ese 

factors alone could account for their relatively weak extended family system. 

Yet; the correlations between Anglo versus Mexican American ethnic group and 

extended 'family indicators, remain significant when controlling simultaneously 

for occupation, education,. and yedrs of residence in town. In other word^, 

the differences between .the two grd^ps -are due mostly to ethnictty ^ 

rather than socioeconomic of, geographic mobiTity. , 



1 Having established the structure of "the extended family among Mexican 

Americans, let us turn to ^n exairination of its interrelationshif) with 

*.' * * ' ' *», 

urbanization, acculturation, and socioeconomic status within , the ethnic 

. * - • ' ' ' <- 

group. /Our data suggest that^li#^inri5an Mexican American extended family is 

# . ' ' . i ^ 

quite sirojlar structurally to the ''tratfitionc^V' family observed in rural^ 
aire^* *There is no in^ic^tfon that the extended family "breaks dovm" in 



these cities, n - ' ^ , 



Already, the generational evfdeilce presented^ gives us , some indication . . 
about the relationship between acculturation, social clas6, and extended 
fatniTism. - But^in order to investigate the effects of acculturation .and 
class more accurately, separate scales have been constructed. The cross- 
tabulation of extended family structure by level of acculturation in Table 4^ 
indicates that extended familism is greatest among respondents who are "mid" 
or "high" in acculturation. ^FuHfiermore, in Table 5 .cros^tabulation of' 
extended. family structure by socioeconomic s^^atus indicates .higih family 
integration is present most often among respondents in the highes.t soCtal 

4 

statu's level. Nor is ^his findijij^ unique.^ Other authors have discovered * 
that familial visits and the exchange of aid are moreif requent amog^ the 
bet ter-^off urban .dwellers who cap afford to spend the time and money 
necessary to keep up relationships with kin sometimes widely .dispersed in 

' ^ V ■ ~ - , • 

a metropolitan area. • « ' ^ 

,r . ' 

In conclusion, the evidence /indicates tha< the local extended family 
is retained in urban life by Mexican Americans. Moreover; the extended 
family becomes stronger with generational advancement, acculturation, apd 
socioeconomic mobility^ The association of accultyra^on and socioeconomic^ 
status with extended familism can best be .understood in light-of the gfener- 
ational data/ The inmigrants from Mexico come frojn ruraT^reas. and generally 

■ ■ . ■ 1-0 . 

- ' /..'•.. 



Jiave v^ry little education and few^ccupational skills, as, -well "as a-Hmited . 
Ainderstaflding of English, all of y/h'ich restrict- their oppbrtiinities in .tJtS 
g..S.. labor market. As a result, they are employed mainly -as. laborers- 

*Since the first generation thus dominates' both the low"e|t socioecdnomic 
statiis and t^ie lowest acculturation level, and since th^.also" have the • 

% i 

smallest local kin group^ ^he reason v/e find the least' integrated extended 
families among the una-ccttlturated lower class becomes .clear. ^The second ' 
*and third generations have a greater' facility for English, higher level's 
of education, and, ^onsequently,^are most "like?y 'to achieve a high socio^ 
economic status* Their local extended families are also a product of this 
t3^e of generational adaptation and a^lification. 

In comparison to-flexican Americans, Anglos have a limj/ted local ex,tended 
famiTy/and other comparative studies hava similar findings; In a study.of 
^upper mi d(^l'e« class Protesjtants , Cathol-ics, and Jews in Chtcago, Winch and 
others found that while Protestants are least familistfc, Jews tend"to1iave 
the most nearby relatives and interact with relatives most often. They 
conclude thai; Jews are nory-migratory and chose to stay near their »f ami ly, 
no-ting that this does not necessarily inhibit sociaT mobility or^the attain- 
ment of high socioeconomic status. -.In the same vJay, urban Mexican Arrfericans 
.appear to be relatively non-migratory and famillstic. Moreover, .besides 
valuing the local kin /group more, perhaps both Jews and Mexican> Americans 
find the family is aji important primary support group in a society which 
has historically 5utgected them' to prejudice, arid discrimination. 

Finally, it must be pointed out that the expectation for the ^decline 
^ of the traditional Mexican American family Is based on an assimilationist 
/-perspective the belief tliat.v/ith acculturation and socioeocnomic mobility. 



Mexic^ Americans will, become- pa rtof mainstream American li'fe losing-, 
the ijr 'distinctive types of^social orgahization including the extended, * . 
family. .Where|Srthe more likely pattern among urban Mexican' Americans \ 
is acc^ltu^t-tOh and limited sp^kJ^conomic. mobility combined with ethni'callyr 
ejficlosed primary group'jnt^raction* . * . • ^ 



•Table 1 ^ ' J . • 
^ .REUTED HOUSEHOLDS IN TOWN -BY t'ERCENTAGE*' • 



Mexjcan American 



Numbe/: of 
Houslhbl ds 



" First , Second Thjrd 
(f^^2?5) . *(N=222) (N=lW) , 




Total 
{N=6D3) 



Anglo 



(N=184) 



I to 5- , 
6 to ID.' 

II to 20 
.^ver 20 

•"Total 



•65. 
:'22 
"10 
3 

100 



44 
26 

. 18 
12 

. 100 



83 
14 
2 
1 

.100 



ft- • 



us* 



2 

Total Mexican American vs. Anglo x= -93.0; df = 3; P < ,001. 

' . • 

*ExcTtides -respondents who 'are not related to househ^ds in town- 



Table 2 . . 
RELATED HOUSEHOLDS IN TOWN VISITED WEEKLY BY PtRCErfTAGE* 



-. » ■ ' V ' 


Number of 
•Households 


Mexican American 


Angio 


'. First - ^ Second . -Third. . 
(N=226) ' (N=222] C-N=118l 


, . total 
•(N^603) 


(M=184> 


None 

1 or 2 \ 
3 to 5" 
6 or more 
Total 


28 16 ^ 13 
4^ .37 -..^36 
18 27 32 < 
8 20 1-9 

" 100 . 100 loa .. 


21 . 

40 

25 

14*,. 
100 


22 

64 ' 
10 

• " 4 
100 



2 • 

Total Mexican American vs. Anglo y = 46.5; df =^ 3; < ,001. 
^Excludes respondents v/ho are not related to households in toWn* 

. • ■ . .13. : • 
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' * - ^ . Tabl€ 3 . \ • 
LOC#tXTENDED FAMILY STRUWE BY " PERCENTAGE 

t ' . • • - 






■ .. ■ -/^ 




4 


- 






« 


« 


Mexican American 


■ 


Anglo ' .. 




structural Integration 
of Extended Family 


Fir^t 
' (N=264) 


Second Third 
(N=237) J*f^l25) 


Total • 
{N=656y 


(N=340) ■ 


• 


Ho kin present 


14 


. e" .6 








Low ijTiegratlon 


33 


14 15 ; 


2Z . 


• 




J 1 1 u ill 1 a 1 v/i 1 » 

(J ' 


38 


■ 37 39 

•> 


39 


27 




High integration 


15 


43 40 c 


30 


1 


• • 


Total * > . ^ 

/ * 


■ 100 


100 . 100 


100 ' 


100 • ^ ^ . 




r — ^ : 

Total Mexican Atnerican vs 


2 

► ^Anglo X ' 


=^97.6; df = 3; P < .001. 


It 




* 


« 








f 

* 


f 

•» * 


If 


* 


» 

f 


* 








r 




- 


ERJC 




» 

i 


/ 




t 

* • 



Table 4 

,VpiCAN AI€RICAN EXTENDED- FAMILY STRUCTURE 
• • -AND ACCULTURATION LEVEL BY PERCENTAGE* 



^ , \ > 

. ■ ■ \ ^ 



structural 
l^ftegratlon of 
Extended Family 


Acculturation Level 


Low 
(N=179) 


Mid 
(N=192) 


High 
(N^91) ' 


No kin present 


'l6 


3r 




J.0V7 integration 


33 


.15 - 


13 


Mid integration r 


38 


38 ; 


* 38 


High integration 


13 


. 44 ■ 


42 


' Tota-l 


. 100 


lod . 


100 



X = 6'7.7; df = 6; P < .001. 



*Sonfe of the sample- has been^lost because of missing' answers 
for items used in constructing^ either the acculturation or 
the extended family scale. 



' Table 5 

?lE^'ICArrAH^RICw/ "EXTENDED FAMILY STRUCTURE ' 
- ANb SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS BY PERCENTAGE* 




•Structfural " 
Integration of- * 
Extended Famly 



Ko-^irt present ' 
.^^^e^ow » i ntegrati on 



Mtd integration 



lilgl^ inJtegratilDn 
• Total 




Socioeconomic Status 



Low 
(NtSOOJ 



T" 

U 
23 
40 
53 
100 



T ^ ~ 

X = 27.4; |df = < .00,1 



Mid . 
(R=102) 



8 
18 

. 36- 
38 

100 



High 
(N=88j. 



6 

16- 
■ 30 
49 



9^ 



*Soroe,of the sample has been lost because orf missing ansv/ers 
for items used in constructing either. the sbcloeconomfc status 
or the extended family scale- * 
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